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JOB-RELATED  EXPENDITURES  AND  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 
OF  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  WIVES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  Emma  G.  Holmes,  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

SUMMARY 


This  study  is  the  third  of  a  series  conducted 
to  find  out  what  expenses  wives  have  in  con- 
nection with  gainful  employment,  and  how  such 
employment  affects  their  home  management 
practices. 

The  survey  included  a  sample  of  urban  and  a 
sample  of  open  country  families  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  351  urban  families  lived  in  the  city  of 
Gastonia  and  the  364  open  country  families  in 
rural  areas  (including  places  with  a  population 
of  100  or  more)  in  Cleveland,  Lincoln,  and 
Rutherford  Counties.  Each  sample  was  selected 
so  as  to  be  almost  equally  divided  between  fam- 
ilies with  employed  wives  and  families  with 
nonemployed  wives.  The  employed  wives  were 
gainfully  employed  1,000  or  more  hours  in 
1960.  The  nonemployed  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed not  more  than  80  hours  during  the  year, 
if  at  all.  Each  wife  was  under  55  years  old,  had 
a  husband  who  was  employed  at  least  1,000 
hours  in  1960,  and  had  a  household  of  not  more 
than  6  members.  Combined  before-tax  income 
of  husband  and  wife  did  not  exceed  $15,000. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  of  Employed  Wives 

About  6  out  of  10  of  the  gainfully  employed 
wives  worked  in  operative  or  kindred  occupa- 
tions, mainly  in  textile  mills.  Gross  earnings  of 
both  urban  and  open  country  wives  averaged 
about  $2,600.  These  earnings  increased  the 
average  after-tax  income  of  the  city  families 
with  employed  wives  from  $3,930  to  $6,040,  and 
of  the  open  country  families  with  employed 
wives  from  $3,450  to  $5,570.  Average  after-tax 
incomes  of  the  families  with  nonemployed  wives 
were  $4,430  and  $3,430,  respectively. 

Expenses  directly  related  to  the  wife's  job — 
such  as  income  and  social  security  taxes,  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  meals  and  snacks 
at  work,  and  gifts  and  donations  at  work,  were 
estimated  to  total  about  $800,  on  the  average, 
for  urban  and  $900  for  open  country  wives. 

Extra  expenditures  made  by  employed  urban 
wives  for  paid  service  for  doing  homemaking 
tasks — laundry  work,  general  housework,  child 
care,    and    sewing — averaged    $384    for    the 


women  with  preschool  children,  $145  for  those 
with  school-age  children  (6  to  17  years)  but 
none  younger,  and  $28  for  those  with  all-adult 
households.  The  corresponding  expenditures  of 
the  employed  open  country  wives  were  $314, 
$93,  and  $49. 

Extra  expenditures  made  by  the  employed 
wives  for  their  general-wear  clothing — includ- 
ing all  clothing  items  except  such  special  work 
clothing  as  uniforms — averaged  $87  in  the  city 
families  and  $84  in  the  open  country.  Extra 
expense  for  personal  care  averaged  $28  and 
$26,  respectively. 

The  net  income  of  gainfully  employed  wives 
— that  is,  gross  earnings  minus  direct  and  extra 
job-related  expenses — amounted  to  about  three- 
fifths  of  gross  earnings,  on  the  average,  in  fam- 
ilies made  up  of  adults  or  adults  and  school-age 
children  only.  The  employed  wives  with  pre- 
school children  netted  about  one-half  of  their 
gross  pay  in  the  city,  and  a  little  less  than  that 
in  the  country. 

Money  Management 

About  five  out  of  six  employed  wives  pooled 
their  earnings  with  their  husbands',  entirely  or 
in  part.  Those  who  handled  all  or  part  of  their 
earnings  separate  from  the  common  family 
purse  indicated  that  much  of  this  money  went 
for  current  living  or  was  saved  for  future  fam- 
ily needs  and  wants.  Uses  made  of  the  wives' 
incomes  seemed  consistent  with  their  reasons 
for  being  gainfully  employed,  which  were 
mainly  economic. 

Families  with  employed  wives  tended  to  use 
installment  credit  more  liberally  than  those  with 
nonemployed  wives.  In  the  city,  63  percent  of 
the  former  and  51  percent  of  the  latter  made 
payments  on  installment  debts  in  1960.  The 
average  amount  paid  during  the  year  was  a 
little  higher  for  the  debtor  families  with  em- 
ployed wives.  In  the  open  country,  about  the 
same  proportion  of  employed-  as  nonemployed- 
wife  families  made  installment  payments  (59 
and  57  percent,  respectively) ,  but  the  employed- 
wife  families  paid  larger  amounts,  on  the 
average. 
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Management  of  Household  Tasks 

Relatively  more  employed  than  nonemployed 
wives  used  some  paid  service  for  household 
tasks  (laundry  work,  general  housework,  child 
care,  and  sewing) .  The  percentage  of  wives 
with  such  help  were  83  and  48,  respectively, 
in  the  city,  and  82  and  40  in  the  open  country. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  service  used,  as  meas- 
ured by  expenditures  for  it,  was  greater  when 
the  wife  was  employed.  The  job-holding  mothers 
of  preschool  children  used  more  paid  service 
than  the  other  homemakers,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  open  country. 

An  average  of  18  of  the  week's  21  meals  were 
prepared  and  served  at  home  in  the  employed- 
wife  households,  and  20  in  the  nonemployed- 
wife  households.  The  small  number  of  noon 
meals  at  home  in  2-person  employed-wife  house- 
holds accounted  for  much  of  the  difference. 

Information  on  meals  bought  and  eaten  away 
from  home  (other  than  at  work  or  school)  indi- 
cated that  the  wife's  employment  brought  no 
major  change  in  eating-out  practices.  Only  11 
percent  of  the  families  with  working  wives  re- 
ported such  meals  eaten  out  by  family  members 
during  the  week,  both  in  the  city  and  the  open 
country.  The  proportion  of  nonemployed-wife 
families  with  members  who  ate  out  was  larger 
than  this  in  the  city  (16  percent) ,  but  smaller  in 
the  country  (8  percent).  Expenditures  for  these 
meals  averaged  slightly  higher  for  the  families 
with  employed  wives  in  the  city,  and  for  those 
with  nonemployed  wives  in  the  country. 

Gainful  employment  of  the  wife  meant  some- 
what less  home  baking.  In  the  city,  86  percent 
of  the  families  with  employed  and  96  percent 
with  nonemployed  wives  did  some  baking  dur- 
ing a  week.  The  number  of  batches  they  baked 
averaged  7  and  8,  respectively.  In  the  open  coun- 
try more  than  9  out  of  10  families  in  both 
groups  baked,  but  those  with  job-holding  wives 
baked  less  (10  batches,  compared  with  15  for 
the  nonemployed  group). 

About  40  percent  of  the  employed  wives  who 
reported  home  baking  used  packaged  mixes. 
The  proportion  of  full-time  homemakers  using 
mixes  was  larger  than  this  in  the  city  (50  per- 
cent of  those  who  baked) ,  but  smaller  in  the 
country  (23  percent) . 


The  employed  wives  were  somewhat  less 
likely  to  can  or  freeze  food  for  family  use,  but 
those  who  did  any  "put  up"  about  as  much,  on 
the  average,  as  the  nonemployed  wives  with 
families  of  the  same  size.  The  employed  wives 
were  less  likely  to  do  home  sewing,  and  those 
who  sewed  made  fewer  garments  than  the  non- 
employed  wives. 

Housing  and  Household  Equipment 
and  Automobiles 

Relatively  more  employed-  than  nonemployed- 
wife  families  owned  their  homes.  The  higher 
rate  of  homeownership  among  families  with 
employed  wives  in  the  city  was  related  mainly 
to  their  generally  higher  income  level,  and  in 
the  open  country  to  other  factors. 

The  homes  of  the  two  groups  of  city  families 
were  well  matched  as  to  the  common  facilities — 
continuous  hot  water,  private  flush  toilet, 
shower  or  bath,  furnace,  and  telephone.  In  the 
open  country,  however,  relatively  more  em- 
ployed- than  nonemployed-wife  families  had 
these  facilities. 

In  the  city,  about  the  same  proportion  of  em- 
ployed- and  nonemployed-wife  families  owned 
the  various  large  household  appliances  listed, 
such  as  washing  machine,  dryer,  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  sewing  machine.  In  the  open  coun- 
try, the  families  with  employed  wives  had  some 
advantage — in  the  proportion  owning  the  appli- 
ance or  having  the  later  model.  Compared  with 
families  at  their  own  income  level,  however,  it 
was  those  with  nonemployed  rather  than  em- 
ployed wives  that  were  more  likely  to  own  the 
appliances.  This  held  true  in  both  city  and  open 
country. 

For  small  electrical  equipment,  such  as  food 
mixers,  coifee  makers,  and  frypans,  rates  of 
ownership  were  about  the  same  for  the  two 
groups  in  the  city  and  generally  higher  for 
employed-wife  families  in  the  open  country. 

Families  with  employed  wives  were  some- 
what more  likely  to  own  a  car  than  those  with 
nonemployed  wives,  and  they  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  2  or  more  cars.  About  28  percent 
of  the  city  and  33  percent  of  the  open  country 
families  with  employed  wives  had  2  or  more 
cars,  compared  with  14  and  10  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  those  with  full-time  homemakers. 


BACKGROUND  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 


This  study  is  the  third  of  a  series  conducted 
by  the  Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research 
Division  to  determine  what  expenses  are   in- 


curred by  gainfully  employed  wives  in  connec- 
tion with  their  jobs,  and  how  certain  manage- 
ment   practices    are    affected    by    the    wife's 
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employment  away  from  home.^  These  studies 
were  part  of  the  Division's  continuing  program 
of  research  relating  to  economic  problems  of 
families.  They  were  conducted  in  areas  where 
incomes  are  relatively  low,  where  the  wife's 
contribution  to  income  may  be  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  family. 

The  Research  Triangle  Institute  of  Durham, 
N.  C,  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  drew  the  samples  for  the  study, 
supervised  the  collection  of  data,  tabulated  the 
data,  and  prepared  a  preliminary  report. 

The  families  interviewed  in  this  study  made 
up  two  separate  samples.  One,  an  urban  sample, 
was  representative  of  families  living  in  Gas- 
tonia,  a  city  of  about  37,000  population  and 
county  seat  of  Gaston  County,  located  in  south- 
central  North  Carolina.  The  other  sample  was 
selected  from  families  in  the  open  country  of 
three  counties  adjacent  to  Gaston — Cleveland, 
Lincoln,  and  Rutherford.  ("Open  country"  dif- 
fers from  "rural"  in  that  it  excludes  places 
with  a  population  of  100  or  more,  while  rural 
includes  places  with  population  up  to  2,500.) 
The  three  counties  were  predominantly  rural, 
though  much  of  the  adult  population  was  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  mills  of  the  area. 

Approximately  equal  numbers  of  schedules 
were  obtained  from  urban  and  open  country 
families.  Also,  approximately  equal  numbers  of 
schedules  were  obtained  from  families  with  em- 
ployed and  nonemployed  wives,  in  both  the  city 
and  the  open  country,  so  that  certain  practices 
and  expenditures  of  the  two  groups  could  be 
compared.  Each  household  included  in  the  study 
met  the  following  requirements  for  eligibility :  ^ 
1.  The  household  included  one  husband- 
wife  couple  only.  This  family  unit  was 
in  existence  during  the  entire  schedule 
year. 


1  Holmes,  Emma  G.  job-related  expenditures  and 
management  practices  of  gainfully  employed  wives 
IN  FOUR  GEORGIA  CITIES.  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Home  Econ. 
Res.  Rpt.  15,  40  pp.  1962. 

Holmes,  Emma  G.  job-related  expenditures  and 
management  practices  of  gainfully  employed  wives 
IN  OHIO.  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Home  Econ.  Res.  Rpt.  27,  39 
pp.  1965. 

-  For  further  details  about  the  sample,  see  p.  38. 


2.  The  household  had  not  more  than  six 
members. 

3.  The  wife  was  under  55  years  of  age. 

4.  The  husband  was  employed  1,000  or 
more  hours  during  the  schedule  year. 
(1,000  hours  is  the  equivalent  of 
twenty-five  40-hour  weeks,  and  repre- 
sents approximately  half-time  employ- 
ment.) 

5.  The  wife,  during  the  schedule  year,  was 
either — 

a.  Gainfully  employed  (  i.e.,  employed 
outside  the  home  for  1,000  or  more 
hours) ;  or 

b.  Nonemployed  (i.e.,  had  no  gainful 
employment  outside  the  home  and 
earned  less  than  $200  from  money- 
making  enterprises  at  home ;  or  had 
not  more  than  80  hours  of  gainful 
employment  outside  the  home  and  no 
moneymaking  home  enterprises). 

6.  The  wife,  if  gainfully  employed,  did  not 
work  as  a  domestic,  nor  did  she  work 
with  her  husband  in  a  family-owned 
business. 

7.  The  income  of  husband  and  wife  to- 
gether did  not  exceed  $15,000  (before 
tax)  during  the  schedule  year. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  1961  during 
May,  June,  and  July.^  The  wife  was  interviewed 
in  each  household  included  in  the  sample. 

Except  for  information  about  food  manage- 
ment during  the  week  before  the  interview,  the 
data  relate  to  calendar  year  1960.  Although  in- 
comes and  prices  have  risen  since  1960,  it  seems 
likely  that  general  patterns  of  spending  and 
management  are  much  the  same  now  as  then. 
A  total  of  715  usable  schedules  were  obtained, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Number  of  schedules 

Sample :  Employed-wife  Nonemployed- wife 

families  families 

Urban     175  176 

Open    country    180  184 

Total    355  360 

3  The  schedule  used  in  the  interviews  was  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  Georgia  and  Ohio  studies  referred  to  in 
footnote  1.  Copies  of  the  schedule  are  available  upon 
request. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FAMILIES 


The  employed  wives  as  a  group  were  some- 
what older  than  the  nonemployed,  both  in  the 
city  and  the  open  country  (table  1).  The  em- 
ployed wives  were  more  likely  to  have  small 
households  and  no  preschool  children.  Educa- 


tionally, the  employed  and  nonemployed  city 
wives  were  well  matched,  43  and  42  percent, 
respectively,  having  12  or  more  years  of  school. 
In  the  country,  the  employed  wives  were  the 
better  educated  group,  for  48  percent  of  them, 
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Table  \.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES:  Age  of  wife,  family  type,  household  size,  and  education 
of  wife,  by  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Characteristic 


Urban 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


Open  country 


Employed 

Nonem] 

wives 

wiv 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

180 

100 

184 

35 

19 

50 

71 

39 

63 

74 

41 

71 

43 

24 

26 

91 

51 

68 

46 

26 

90 

32 

18 

14 

107 

59 

111 

41 

23 

59 

41 

23 

76 

53 

29 

46 

68 

38 

57 

18 

10 

5 

20 

11 

11 

Total  famiUes 

Age  of  wife: 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years 

Family  type: 

All-adult 

With  children  6-17  years  only.. 
With  children  under  6  years 

Household  size: 

2  persons 

3  or  4  persons 

5  or  6  persons 

Highest  grade  completed  by  wife: 

0-8 

9-11 

12  (high  school) 

13  or  more 

Wife  with  vocational  training  i 


Number 
175 

37 
58 
80 

52 
81 
42 

35 

104 

36 

61 
39 
59 
16 
20 


Percent 
100 

21 
33 
46 

30 
46 
24 

20 
59 
21 

35 
22 
34 
9 
11 


Number 
176 

48 
59 
69 

36 
59 

81 

27 
91 
58 

59 
44 
52 
21 
19 


Percent 
100 

27 
34 
39 

20 
34 
46 

15 
52 
33 

34 
25 
30 
12 
11 


Percent 
100 

27 
34 
39 

14 
37 
49 

8 
60 
32 

41 

25 

31 

3 

6 


1  Other  than  in  high  school  or  college. 


as  compared  with  34  percent  of  the  nonem- 
ployed, had  completed  12  or  more  years  of 
schooling. 


Employment  of  the  Wives 

Extent  of  employment. — About  two-thirds  of 
the  gainfully  employed  wives,  in  city  and  open 
country,  had  full-time  employment  all  year 
(2,000  or  more  hours)  (table  2) .  The  age  group 
with  the  largest  percentage  of  full-time  workers 
was  made  up  of  wives  30  to  39  years  old  in  the 
city,  and  40  to  54  years  old  in  the  country.  In 


each  area  the  youngest  group — under  30  years 
of  age — had  the  smallest  percentage  of  full-time 
workers. 

In  general,  the  wives  who  were  employed  in 
1960  were  used  to  having  a  job  and  those  who 
were  full-time  homemakers  were  used  to  being 
nonemployed.  During  the  11  years  1950  through 
1960,  for  example,  about  50  percent  of  the  wives 
employed  in  1960  had  worked  at  least  9  years 
and  only  10  percent  had  worked  3  years  or  less. 
Of  those  not  employed  in  1960,  only  2  percent 
held  jobs  9  of  the  11  years  and  75  percent 
worked  3  years  or  less  (usually  not  more  than 
1  year,  if  at  all). 


Table  2. 


-HOURS  WORKED  BY  EMPLOYED  WIVES:  Hours  of  work  in  1960,  by  age  of  wife;  urban 

and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Age 

All 

2,000 

or  more 

hours 

1,750- 
1,999 
hours 

1,000- 
1,749 
hours 

All 

2,000 

or  more 

hours 

1,750- 
1,999 
hours 

1,000- 
1,749 
hours 

All 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
65 

Percent 
12 

Percent 
23 

Percent 
100 

Percent. 
67 

Percent 
10 

Percent 
23 

Under  30  j'ears  _  . 

100 
100 
100 

57 
74 
61 

5 
12 
15 

38 
14 
24 

100 
100 
100 

51 
65 
77 

17 
7 
9 

31 

30-39  j'ears 

28 

40-54  J'ears  .       
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Type  of  employment. — More  of  the  gainfully 
employed  wives  worked  in  operative  and  kin- 
dred occupations  than  in  any  other.  In  both  city 
and  open  country,  approximately  6  wives  in  10 
did  this  type  of  work;  2  held  clerical  or  sales 
jobs ;  1  was  a  professional  or  managerial  worker 
(table  3).  Only  about  1  in  20  was  a  service 
worker.  The  operatives  were  largely  employed 
in  the  textile  mills.  The  service  workers  in- 
cluded waitresses,  beauty  operators,  and  nurses' 
aids. 


Employment  of  the  Husbands 

The  largest  occupational  group  among  hus- 
bands as  well  as  wives  was  the  "operative  and 
kindred"  group.  In  the  city  about  60  percent  of 
employed  and  52  percent  of  the  nonemployed 
wives  had  husbands  in  this  type  of  work.  In  the 
open  country,  60  percent  of  both  employed  and 
nonemployed  wives  had  husbands  who  were  op- 
eratives. Only  6  and  7  percent  of  the  husbands, 
respectively,  claimed  farming  as  their  only  oc- 


cupation, and  3  and  9  percent,  respectively, 
combined  farming  and  other  types  of  employ- 
ment. 

Income 

Incomes  of  the  employed  wives. — In  general, 
the  earnings  of  the  employed  wives  were  mod- 
est. They  ranged  from  $600  to  $5,520  in  the 
city,  and  from  $600  to  $7,280  in  the  open  coun- 
try. Out  of  every  10  employed  wives  in  each 
area,  approximately  1  earned  less  than  $1,500 
before  taxes,  6  earned  between  $1,500  and 
$2,999,  and  3  earned  $3,000  or  more  (table  3). 
The  average  was  about  $2,600  for  both  urban 
and  open  country  women. 

In  the  large  group  of  women  employed  as 
operatives,  the  majority  earned  $1,500  to  $2,999 
during  the  year.  For  the  clerical  and  sales  work- 
ers, $3,000  and  over  was  the  most  usual  level 
in  the  city  and  $1,500  to  $2,999  in  the  country. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  small  group  of  profes- 
sional and  managerial  workers  earned  $3,000  or 
more.  More  than  half  of  the  service  employees 


Table  2.— TYPE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WIFE:  Type  of  employment,  btj  wife's  income  in  1960; 

urban  and  open  country 


Wife's  income 
(before  tax) 


All 

employed 

wives 


Professional 

and 
managerial 


Clerical, 
sales,  and 
kindred 


Operative 

and 

kindred 


Service 


Urban: 

All 

Under  $1,500... 
$l,500-$2,999.. 
$3,000  and  over 

All 

Under  $1,500... 
$l,500-$2,999__ 
$3,000  and  over 

Open  country: 

All 

Under  $1,500... 
$l,500-$2,999-. 
$3,000  and  over 

All 

Under  $1,500- _. 
$l,500-$2,999._ 
$3,000  and  over 


Number 
175 


15 

107 

53 

Percent 
100 


9 
61 
30 


Number 
180 


17 

102 

61 

Percent 
100 


9 
57 
34 


Number 


Number 


21 


38 


Number 
109 


2 

5 

14 

Percent 
100 


3 
16 
19 

Percent 
100 


6 
83 
20 

Percent 
100 


10 

24 
67 


42 
50 


6 
76 
18 


Number 


22 


2 

5 

15 

Percent 
100 


9 
23 

68 


Number 


32 


4 
15 
13 

Percent 
100 


12 
47 
41 


Number 


113 


7 
75 
31 

Percent 
100 


6 
66 

27 


Number 


4 
3 
0 

Percent 
100 


57 

43 

0 


Number 


13 


Percent 


100 


31 

54 
15 
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earned  less  than  $1,500  in  the  city,  and  between 
$1,500  and  $2,999  in  the  open  country. 

In  addition  to  their  money  income,  some 
women  received  nonmoney  income  from  their 
employer,  such  as  meals  and  discounts  on  goods 
and  services.  About  5  percent  of  the  working 
wives  in  the  city  and  4  percent  in  the  country 
received  meals  without  charge,  and  15  and  13 
percent,  respectively,  received  discounts.  The 
meals  received  during  the  year  were  valued  at 
an  average  of  $131  per  city  wife  and  $145  per 
open  country  wife  reporting  such  meals.*  Dis- 
counts averaged  about  $21  and  $31,  respectively 
for  those  reporting.  Meals  and  discounts  to- 
gether averaged  about  $10  for  employed  wives 
as  a  whole  in  both  city  and  open  country.  This 
nonmoney  income  is  not  included  in  the  figures 
on  income  of  employed  wives  and  their  families 
in  this  report. 

Income  of  the  husband. — The  income  level  of 
the  husband  tended  to  be  lower  in  families  with 
employed  than  with  nonemployed  wives  (table 
4)  .s  In  the  city,  30  percent  of  the  employed  and 
20  percent  of  the  nonemployed  wives'  husbands 
had  after-tax  incomes  under  $3,000.*'  Moreover, 
only  20  percent  of  the  employed,  compared  with 
30  percent  of  the  nonemployed,  wives  had  hus- 
bands with  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 


4  The  value  per  meal  received  was  based  on  the 
average  amount  spent  per  meal  by  the  wives  who  bought 
meals  at  work. 

5  Income  from  interest,  dividends,  rents,  board,  cash 
contributions  of  family  members,  and  miscellaneous 
sources  were  counted  as  husband's  income. 


In  the  open  country,  about  as  many  employed 
as  nonemployed  wives  had  husbands  with  in- 
comes under  $3,000,  but  fewer  of  them  had 
husbands  earning  $5,000  or  more  (11  percent 
compared  with  16  percent). 

Family  income  (husband's  plus  ivife's). — The 
addition  of  the  wife's  earnings  to  the  husband's 
income  put  the  employed-wife  families  on  a 
higher  income  level,  generally,  than  that  of  the 
families  with  nonemployed  wives.  In  the  city, 
family  income  after  taxes — that  is,  husband  s 
income  plus  wife's  earnings  minus  income  taxes 
— amounted  to  $5,000  or  more  in  72  percent  of 
the  families  with  employed  wives,  but  only  32 
percent  of  the  nonemployed-wife  families  (table 
5).  The  wife's  earnings  increased  the  average 
income  of  the  families  with  employed  wives 
from  $3,930  to  $6,040  (table  6).  The  average 
income  of  the  families  with  nonemployed  wives 
was  $4,430. 

In  the  open  country,  family  income  after 
taxes  amounted  to  $5,000  or  more  in  63  percent 
of  the  families  with  employed  wives,  and  16 
percent  of  the  nonemployed-wife  families.  The 
wife's  earnings  increased  the  average  income 
of  families  with  employed  wives  from  $3,450 
to  $5,570.  The  average  for  families  with  wives 
who  were  not  employed  was  $3,430. 


6  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  were  computed  as 
follows  (using  a  joint  declaration  and  standard  deduc- 
tion) : 

(1)  For  all  families,  estimates  were  made  of  taxes 
payable  on  the  husband's  earnings  plus  taxable  income 
of  husband  and  wife  from  other  sources;   and 

(2)  For  families  with  employed  wives,  estimates  were 
made  also  of  taxes  on  the  combined  earnings  of  husband 
and  wife  plus  their  other  taxable  income. 


Table  4. — INCOME:  Income  of  husband  in  1960,  by  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Husband's  income  ^ 

(after  tax) 


Urban 


Employed 

wives 


Nonemployed 

wives 


Open  country 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


All 

Under  S3,000-.. 
S3,000-$4,999-- 
$5,000-$6,999_. 
$7,000  and  over 

All 

Under  $3,000_-. 
$3,000-$4,999._. 
$.5,00()-$6,999-- 
$7,000  and  over 


Number 


Number 


Number 


175 


176 


180 


53 

88 

28 

6 


36 
84 
39 
17 


72 

87 

15 

6 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


30 

50 

16 

3 


20 
48 
22 
10 


40 

48 


Number 


184 


78 

76 

24 

6 


Percent 


100 


42 

41 

13 

3 


1  Includes  income  from  interest,  dividends,  rents,  board,  contributions  of  family  members,  and  miscellaneous  sources. 
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Table  5. — INCOME:  Family  income  in  1960,  by  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


Urban 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


Open  country 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


All 

Under  $3,000... 
$3,000-$4,999.- 
$5,000-$6,999.. 
$7,000  and  over. 

All ... 

Under  $3,000... 
$3,000-$4,999.. 
$5,000-$6,999_. 
$7,000  and  over 


Number 


Number 


Number 


175 


176 


180 


4 
46 
82 
43 


36 
84 
39 
17 


7 
61 
82 
30 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


2 
26 
47 
25 


20 
48 
22 
10 


4 
34 
46 
17 


Number 


184 


78 

76 

24 

6 


Percent 


100 


42 

41 

13 

3 


JOB-RELATED  EXPENDITURES  AND  NET  INCOMES 
OF  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  WIVES 


Two  general  types  of  expenses  were  consid- 
ered job-related  for  the  gainfully  employed 
wife:  (1)  Those  she  would  have  only  if  she 
were  employed,  such  as  taxes  on  her  earnings, 
social  security  taxes,  union  dues,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  and  from  work;  and  (2) 
those  she  might  have  even  if  she  were  not  em- 
ployed, that  would  likely  be  higher  when  she 
was  employed,  such  as  the  cost  of  hired  help 
for  doing  housework.  The  first  type  of  expenses 
will  be  referred  to  in  this  report  as  directly  job- 
related;  the  second  type  will  be  called  "extra" 
expense. 

Directly  Job-Related  Expenses 

The  directly  job-related  expenses  included  in 
calculating  total  expense  and  net  income  of  the 
gainfully  employed  wives  are  listed  in  table  7. 
These  expenses  differed  widely  in  amount  and  in 
the  proportion  of  wives  reporting  them. 

Income  and  social  security  taxes. — Some  in- 
come tax  was  imputed  as  a  job-related  expense 
for  every  employed  wife  except  one  in  the  city 
and  six  in  the  open  country.  The  amount  of  tax 
ascribed  to  the  wife  was  the  amount  by  which 
the  estimated  tax  on  her  income  combined  with 
her  husband's  exceeded  the  estimated  tax  on  his 
income  alone  (see  footnote  6  for  method  of  esti- 
rnating  taxes) .  In  other  words,  it  was  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  tax  the  family  was  estimated 


to  have  paid  because  the  wife  was  gainfully 
employed.  Income  taxes  were  the  largest  single 
item  of  expense  for  the  employed  wives  as  a 
whole,  averaging  about  $500. 

All  of  the  employed  wives  except  two  in  the 
open  country  paid  the  social  security  tax.  This 
tax,  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  on  earnings  up  to 
$4,800,  averaged  about  $75  for  both  city  and 
open  country  wives  as  a  whole. 

Retirement  conty^ihutions. — Only  7  percent  of 
the  city  and  open  country  wives  reported  con- 
tributing to  retirement  funds  other  than  social 
security.  Those  making  such  contributions  were 
mainly  women  in  professional  occupations,  such 
as  teaching  (table  8). 

Meals  and  snacks  at  work. — Next  to  income 
and  social  security  taxes  the  most  common  di- 
rectly job-related  expense  was  the  cost  of  meals 
and  snacks  at  work.  In  both  city  and  open  coun- 
try about  90  percent  of  the  employed  wives  re- 
ported some  expense  for  food  at  work.  The 
average  amount  spent  per  employed  wife  for 
meals  and  snacks  at  work  was  about  $80. 

Transportation  to  and  from  work. — About 
three-fourths  of  the  employed  wives,  urban  and 
open  country,  had  some  expense  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work.  In  most  cases,  this 
transportation  involved  the  use  of  a  family- 
owned  automobile.  If  the  wife  rode  with  her 
husband  or  another  family  member  on  his  way 
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Table  6. — INCOME:  Average  income  in  1960  of  families  with  employed  and  nonemployed  wives,  by  husband's 

income  class;  urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Husband's  income 
(after  tax) 

Employed  wives 

Nonemployed 
wives  1 

Employed  wives 

Nonemployed 

Husband's 
income 

Family 
income 

Husband's 
income 

Family 
income 

wives  ■ 

All 

Dollars 
3,932 

Dollars 
6,039 

Dollars 
4,434 

Dollars 
■    3,454 

Dollars 
5,569 

Dollars 

3,433 

Under  $3,000 

2,505 
3,894 
6,252 

4,398 
6,079 
8,494 

2,506 
3,887 
6,496 

2,193 
3,832 
6,213 

4,124 
6,093 
8,349 

1,991 

83,000-84,999 

3,760 

$5,000  and  over 

6,351 

1  In  these  families,  husband's  income  and  family  income  are  the  same. 


to  work  and  no  additional  distance  was  driven 
on  her  account,  none  of  the  expense  was  charged 
to  her.  But  if  the  trip  was  longer  because  her 
job  was  out  of  the  way.  or  if  she  drove  the  car 
alone,  the  expense  was  considered  a  job-related 
item  for  her.'  About  one-fifth  of  the  employed 
wives  in  both  the  urban  and  the  open  country 
areas  reported  that  their  employment  made  it 
necessary  to  buy  an  additional  car. 

Expense  for  transportation  to  and  from 
work  varied  from  a  few  dollars  to  several  hun- 
dred. It  averaged  about  $90  for  the  urban  and 
$195  for  the  open  country  wives. 

Transportation  on  the  job. — Only  three  urban 
and  two  open  country  wives  reported  expense 
for  on-the-job  travel  that  was  not  reimbursed 
by  the  employer.  Each  of  these  wives  used  a 
family-owned  car  for  this  travel.  Estimated  ex- 
pense, based  on  the  mileage  rates  described 
above,  added  less  than  $1  to  the  average  ex- 
pense of  the  employed  wives. 

Gifts  and  fioivers  at  tvork. — The  cost  of  gifts 
and  flowers  for  fellow  workers  was  another  ex- 
pense reported  by  most  of  the  employed  wives 
(75  percent  in  the  city  and  78  percent  in  the 
open  country).  Expenditures  during  the  year 
for  gifts  and  flowers  averaged  about  $5  for  the 


■''  Car  expense  was  computed  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  miles  reported  for  the  wife's  travel  to  and  from 
work  during  the  year  by  an  estimated  mileage  rate. 

A  schedule  of  mileage  rates  had  been  developed  for 
use  in  this  study,  based  on  the  average  number  of  miles 
cars  are  driven  in  a  year  (all  uses)  and  average  ex- 
penses of  owning  and  operating  a  car.  These  averages 
were  adaptations  of  figures  given  by  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  in  "Automobile  Facts  and  Figures" 
(1961)  and  "Your  Driving  Costs"  (1956).  The  estimated 
mileage  rates  ranged  from  17.8  cents  per  mile  for  less 
than  1,000  miles  to  7.9  cents  for  13,000  or  more  miles 
when  the  wife's  job  had  necessitated  buying  an  addi- 
tional car;  and  from  11  cents  for  less  than  3,000  miles 
to  5.3  cents  for  12,000  or  more  miles  when  no  additional 
car  was  bought. 


urban  women  and  $7  for  those  in  the  open 
country. 

Special  tvork  clothing. — Expenditures  for 
special  work  clothing,  such  as  uniforms,  jeans, 
and  special  shoes  required  for  certain  types  of 
jobs,  were  reported  by  22  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed wives  in  the  city  and  36  percent  in  the 
open  country.  In  the  city  the  proportion  report- 
ing such  expense  decreased  as  family  income 
rose;  in  the  open  country  the  proportion  was 
about  the  same  in  all  income  groups  except  the 
lowest  (table  9) .  The  cost  of  special  work  cloth- 
ing added  an  average  of  $10  to  the  directly  job- 
related  expenses  for  the  urban  and  $15  for  the 
open  country  wives  as  a  whole.  It  averaged  over 
$40  per  person  for  those  reporting  expense  for 
work  clothing. 

Other  directly  job-related  expenses. — The 
other  items  of  direct  expense  listed  in  tables  7 
and  8  were  relatively  unimportant  insofar  as 
the  proportion  of  all  employed  wives  reporting 
them  is  concerned.  However,  some  applied  to  a 
fairly  large  percentage  of  women  in  certain 
jobs — for  example,  dues  to  professional  and 
business  organizations  applied  to  many  in  the 
professional  group.  Expenditures  for  these 
items  added  little  to  the  average  expense  of  the 
employed  wives  as  a  group,  but  were  sizable 
amounts  for  some  of  the  wives  incurring  them. 


"Extra"  Expenses 

Information  was  obtained  about  three  types 
of  expense  that  may  be  considerably  larger 
when  the  homemaker  is  employed  outside  the 
home  than  when  she  is  not:  Expense  for  the 
wife's  general-wear  clothing,  for  her  personal 
care,  and  for  paid  service  for  household  tasks. 
The  amount  by  which  the  average  expenditure 
of  the  employed  wives  for  each  of  these  items 
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exceeded  that  of  the  nonemployed  was  consid- 
ered an  "extra"  expense  for  the  working 
women. 

General-wear  clothing. — Extra  expense  was 
calculated  for  a  list  of  clothing  items  the  women 
might  buy  whether  employed  or  not — called 
general-wear  clothing  in  this  report  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  special  work  clothing  some 
women  wore  on  the  job.  These  items  included  all 
items  ordinarily  considered  part  of  a  woman's 
wardrobe,  costume  jewelry  and  other  acces- 
sories, cleaning  and  repair  of  clothing  and  foot- 
wear, and  fabrics  and  findings  for  making 
garments. 

Every  woman  reported  some  expenditure  for 
clothing  for  general  wear.  In  general,  the  per- 
centage of  women  buying  the  individual  items 
was  larger  among  the  employed  than  the  non- 
employed  (tables  10  and  11).  Some  exceptions 
were  housedresses,  jeans  and  slacks,  and  ma- 
terials and  findings  for  sewing,  which  were 
bought  by  about  the  same  proportion  of  each 
group. 

The  average  expenditure  for  general-wear 
clothing  was  higher  for  employed  than  nonem- 
ployed wives,  also.  In  the  city,  the  job-holding 
wives  spent  $244,  which  was  $87  more  than  the 
$157  spent  lay  the  nonemployed  wives  (table 
12).  The  extra  amount  spent  for  clothing  by 
the  employed  wives  was  larger  among  families 
in  the  top  income  group  than  in  the  groups  with 
income  between  $3,000  and  $6,999. 

In  the  open  country,  employed  wives  spent 
an  average  of  $201  for  general-wear  clothing, 
nonemployed  $117  (table  13).  Thus,  the  extra 
expenditure  of  the  employed  wives  averaged 
$84.  Those  at  the  $3,000-to-$4,999  income  level 
spent  more  extra  for  clothing  than  the  wives 
with  family  incomes  of  $5,000  to  $6,999.  The 
higher  clothing  expenditure  of  nonemployed 
wives  in  the  top  income  group  reflects  the  un- 
usually large  expenditure  of  one  woman  and 
the  small  size  of  the  sample. 

Working  wives  might  be  expected  to  spend 
more  for  clothing  for  several  reasons.  Most  of 
these  wives  wore  street  clothing  or  housedresses 
at  work  (table  14).  This  would  likely  mean  that 
they  would  have  to  buy  more  such  garments, 
and  possibly  more  expensive  ones,  than  they 
would  wear  as  full-time  homemakers.  Whatever 
type  of  outergarments  an  employed  woman 
wears  on  the  job,  she  is  likely  to  need  more 
changes  of  undergarments  than  one  who  is  not 
employed.  Moreover,  the  family  incomes  of  the 
employed  women  were  higher,  on  the  average, 
than  those  of  the  nonemployed,  and  clothing  ex- 
penditures generally  rise  with  income.  Finally, 
having  earned  part  of  the  family  income,  the 
employed  wife  may  feel  free  to  spend  more  for 
clothing  than  she  otherwise  would. 


Personal  care. — Almost  every  wife  inter- 
viewed, employed  or  not,  urban  or  open  country, 
reported  some  expense  for  personal  care  (serv- 
ice in  beauty  shops,  cosmetics,  and  related 
goods)  during  the  year  (table  15).  In  the  city, 
the  average  amount  spent  for  personal  care  by 
employed  wives  was  $66,  by  nonemployed  wives, 
$38.  The  corresponding  averages  in  the  open 
country  were  $53  and  $27.  In  both  areas  and 
both  employment  status  groups,  the  amount 
spent  for  personal  care  increased  as  family  in- 
come rose. 

The  extra  expense  of  the  employed  wives  for 
personal  care  averaged  about  the  same  in  city 
as  open  country — $28  and  $26,  respectively.  The 
wives  in  low-income  families  spent  more  on 
extras  than  those  in  higher  income  families. 

Paid  service  for  household  tasks. — Expendi- 
tures for  help  with  four  types  of  household 
tasks  were  considered:  Laundry  work,  whether 
done  in  the  respondent's  home  by  a  paid  worker 
or  in  a  commercial  laundry  or  home  of  a  laun- 
dress ;  child  care,  at  home  or  elsewhere ;  general 
housework ;  and  sewing.  Extra  expenditures  for 
these  services  averaged  $168  for  the  employed 
wives  in  the  city  and  $137  for  those  in  the  open 
country.  Families  with  preschool  children  had 
considerably  more  extra  expense  for  service 
than  others.  The  extra  expense  of  employed 
mothers  with  children  under  6  years  old  aver- 
aged $384  in  the  city  and  $314  in  the  open  coun- 
try. In  contrast,  extra  expense  for  service  in  all- 
adult  families  was  $28  in  the  city  and  $49  in  the 
open  country. 

Details  about  the  services  hired  by  employed 
wives  and  their  expenditures  for  them  are  given 
in  the  discussion  of  management  practices, 
page  23. 


The  Employed  Wife's  Net  Income 

The  gainfully  employed  wife  wants  to  know 
not  only  how  much  the  wage  or  salary  from  her 
job  will  amount  to,  but  how  much  of  this  will  be 
left  after  all  job-related  expenses  have  been 
paid.  The  money  that  goes  into  these  expenses 
provides  some  benefits,  of  course,  so  it  cannot 
be  considered  entirely  lost  to  the  family.  For 
example,  payments  made  for  social  security 
taxes  entitle  the  family  to  the  various  kinds  of 
protection  provided  by  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance;  the  cost  of  meals  at  work 
is  not  all  an  added  expense,  since  the  wife's 
meals  would  cost  something  if  eaten  at  home; 
amounts  spent  for  extra  household  help  may 
free  the  homemaker  from  tasks  she  dislikes ;  and 
extra  expense  for  clothing  and  personal  care 
may  improve  both  her  appearance  and  her  self- 
esteem.  But,  in  general,  it  is  the  amount  of 
money  remaining  for  use  as  desired  by  the 
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working  wife  and  her  family  that  seems  most 
important. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  employed  wives  in  the 
city  averaged  about  $1,725  in  all-adult  families, 
$1,585  in  families  with  children  6  to  17  years 
of  age  only,  and  $1,245  in  those  with  preschool 
children  (table  16).  These  net  amounts  repre- 
sented about  three-fifths  of  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  women  in  the  first  two  types  of  families, 
and  one-half  of  the  gross  income  of  the  mothers 
of  preschool  children.  The  smaller  net  for  these 
mothers  was  due  mainly  to  their  greater  expense 
for  paid  service  for  household  tasks. 

In  the  open  country,  the  gainfully  employed 
wives  netted  an  average  of  about  $1,630  in  all- 


adult  families,  $1,610  in  families  with  school- 
age  children  only,  and  $1,060  when  there  were 
youngsters  under  6  in  the  home.  As  in  the  city, 
the  net  income  was  about  three-fifths  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  wives  with  all-adult  or  school- 
age  families.  It  was  less  than  one-half  for  those 
with  preschool  children — somewhat  lower  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  city  wives  because  of 
higher  transportation  expense  of  the  open  coun- 
try women. 

Details  about  the  income  and  expenses  of  em- 
ployed wives  in  the  three  types  of  families  and 
with  husbands  at  three  income  levels  are  shown 
in  tables  17  and  18. 


MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 


Money  Management 

Handling  the  wife's  income. — Most  of  the 
gainfully  employed  wives  reported  that  they 
pooled  their  earnings  with  those  of  their  hus- 
bands, in  a  common  family  fund.  About  80  per- 
cent in  the  city  and  70  percent  in  the  open 
country  pooled  all  their  earnings,  and  3  and  14 
percent,  respectively,  pooled  part  of  them  (table 
19). 

About  20  percent  of  the  urban  and  30  percent 
of  the  open  country  wives  handled  part  or  all 
of  their  earnings  separate  from  the  common 
family  purse.  Wives  in  the  youngest  age  group 
in  the  city  and  in  the  oldest  in  the  open  country 
were  most  likely  to  follow  this  practice.  Indica- 
tions were  that  much  of  the  unpooled  money 
actually  went  for  current  living  and  general 
family  welfare.  Five  uses  for  this  money  and 
the  percentages  of  wives  handling  their  own 
earnings  reporting  each  were : 

Percent  of  employed  wives 

Urban  Open  country 
Unpooled  earnings  used  to — 

Provide  for  personal  needs  _     67  93 
Buy  furnishings,  equipment, 

or  home  improvements  __     56  77 

Buy  things  for  the  children     64  77 

Pay  family  debts 42  32 

Save  for  future  use 36  23 

Asked,  "Why  are  you  working?"  about  80 
percent  of  the  urban  and  70  percent  of  the  open 
country  employed  wives  indicated  that  they 
worked  because  of  economic  necessity — to  help 
provide  for  the  current  needs  of  their  families — 
or  because  they  wanted  money  for  luxuries  they 
could  not  afford  otherwise.  A  few  (2  percent  in 
the  city  and  10  percent  in  the  country)    said 


they  were  working  to  be  able  to  save  for  future 
security.  About  20  percent  gave  other  than  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  holding  jobs — for  example, 
that  they  enjoyed  working,  wanted  to  pursue  a 
profession  for  which  they  had  received  special 
training,  or  wanted  to  fill  their  time. 

Use  of  consumer  credit. — The  families  were 
questioned  about  their  payments  on  and  com- 
mitments for  consumer  installment  debt  during 
1960.  ("Consumer  installment  debt"  includes 
debt  for  automobiles,  other  consumer  goods,  and 
cash  installment  loans.)  In  the  city,  the  pro- 
portion of  families  reporting  payments  on  in- 
stallment debts  was  larger  when  the  wives 
were  employed  than  when  they  were  not  (63 
and  51  percent,  respectively)  (table  20).  The 
average  amount  paid  on  installment  accounts 
by  the  debtors  was  slightly  higher  in  the  em- 
ployed- than  in  the  nonemployed-wife  families 
($487  compared  with  $460). 

Among  city  families  with  wives  in  the  age 
groups  30  to  39  and  40  to  54  years,  the  propor- 
tion paying  on  installments  was  higher  when 
the  wife  was  employed  than  when  she  was  not. 
In  the  youngest  group  (under  30) ,  however,  the 
proportion  paying  on  debts  was  about  the  same 
whether  the  wife  was  employed  or  not,  although 
the  employed-wife  families  paid  considerably 
larger  average  amounts  on  debts. 

Among  city  families  as  a  whole,  a  larger  per- 
centage of  those  with  employed  than  with  non- 
employed  wives  assumed  new  installment  debts 
during  the  year.  Moreover,  they  assumed  a 
larger  average  amount  of  debt  (table  21). 

Payments  on  automobile  debts  were  made  by 
over  40  percent  of  the  employed-  as  compared 
with  27  percent  of  the  nonemployed-wife  fam- 
ilies (table  22) .  Debts  for  the  purchase  of  a  car 
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Table  19.— MANAGEMENT  OF  EMPLOYED  WIFE'S  EARNINGS:  Method  of  handling  earnings, 

by  age  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Method  of  handling  earnings 

All 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years 

Urban: 

All             .         

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Percent 

100 

Pooled  all  with  husband's                       -       _   -_ 

79 

3 

18 

76 
11 
14 

79 

2 

19 

81 

Pooled  part,  handled  part  separately 

Handled  all  separately                                 _       _   _ 

19 

Open  country: 

All        

100 

100 

100 

100 

Pooled  all  with  husband's                       _  -     _   - 

69 
14 
17 

77 

17 

6 

76 
11 
13 

58 

Pooled  part,  handled  part  separately.  -            .   ._ 

15 

Handled  all  separately 

27 

Detail  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 


Table  20.— CONSUMER  INSTALLMENT  DEBT:  Families  making  payments  on  installment  debt,  and 
average  amount  paid  in  1960,  by  age  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families 

oaving  on 

Average  amount  paid  by — 

Residence  and  age  of  wife 

installment  debt  ' 

All  families 

Families  reporting 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban: 

All 

Percent 

63 

Percent 

51 

Dollars 

306 

Dollars 

233 

Dollars 

487 

Dollars 

460 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years 

68 
72 
54 

69 
54 
35 

445 
304 
243 

277 
236 
199 

659 
420 
453 

403 
434 
573 

Open  country: 

All 

59 

57 

283 

183 

477 

323 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

40-54  years 

74 
69 
43 

84 
46 
46 

364 
265 
263 

233 
167 
161 

490 
384 
608 

277 
362 
347 

•  Includes  debt  for  autos,  other  consumer  goods,  and  cash  installment  loans.    Does  not  include  revolving  charge  accounts. 
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Table  21. — CONSUMER  INSTALLMENT  DEBT:  Families  assuming  installment  debts  and  average  amount 
assumed  in  1960,  by  age  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families  assuming 

Average  amount  assumed  by — 

Residence  and  age  of  wife 

debt  installment 

All  families 

Families  reporting 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban: 
All 

Percent 

45 

Percent 

35 

Dollars 

415 

Dollars 
■      2.54 

Dollars 

920 

Dollars 

734 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years . .  - 

38 
57 
40 

50 
36 
23 

365 
482 
390 

345 
332 
125 

966 
848 
974 

690 
934 

40-54  vears        _ .   _  _ 

538 

Open  country: 

All                 .  -     

34 

39 

266 

261 

774 

675 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

43 
38 
27 

66 
32 
25 

429 
233 
222 

479 
211 
151 

1,001 
613 

820 

726 
665 

40— .54  years 

594 

Table  22. — CONSUMER  DEBT:  Families  making  payments  on  debt  and  assuming  new  debts  in  1960,  by 
type  of  debt  and  employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families  paying  on  debts 

Families  assuming  new  debts 

Type  of  debt 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban: 

Any         -   -._-     _                    -----_ 

Percent 

83 

Percent 

74 

Percent 

51 

Percent 

40 

Home  mortgage                             -         __- 

54 
63 
42 
43 
0 
18 

48 
51 
27 
36 
2 
14 

10 
45 
19 
35 
2 

9 

Personal  installment  debt,  any.  _.   ._                    _   _ 

35 

Auto                                        -       - 

10 

Other  consumer  goods   _ 

30 

Cash  loans          _               ..____._ 

1 

Revolving  charge  account 

Open  country: 

Any   _       

74 

70 

37 

41 

Home  mortgage                                 -           - 

43 

59 
32 
41 
4 
22 

28 
57 
30 
38 
1 
16 

7 
34 
15 
23 

2 

5 

Personal  installment  debt,  any..                           

39 

Auto                                              _     _-          _-   _- 

18 

Other  consumer  goods      ._-     _     _.   -_ 

26 

Cash  loans      . _-   

1 

Revolving  charge  account 
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were  assumed  by  about  twice  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  employed-  as  of  nonemployed-wife 
families  (19  and  10  percent,  respectively).  Dif- 
ferences in  debts  for  other  consumer  goods  and 
for  cash  installment  loans  were  not  as  great. 

In  the  open  country,  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  families  with  employed  wives  as 
with  nonemployed  wives  reported  installment 
payments  made  during  1960  (59  and  57  per- 
cent, respectively).  However,  the  average 
amount  repaid  by  the  debtor  families  was  con- 
siderably higher  when  the  wife  was  employed 
($477  compared  with  $323  in  nonemployed-wife 
families).  Variations  among  age  groups  fol- 
lowed no  particular  pattern. 

Installment  debts  were  assumed  by  a  some- 
what smaller  percentage  of  families  with 
employed  wives  (34  percent,  compared  with  39 
percent  of  those  with  nonemployed  wives) , 
though  the  average  amount  of  debt  they  as- 
sumed was  somewhat  larger. 

The  percentage  of  open  country  families  mak- 
ing payments  and  assuming  debts  on  cars  and 
other  consumer  goods  was  about  the  same  when 
the  wife  was  employed  as  when  she  was  not. 
Few  open  country  families  reported  cash  install- 
ment loans. 

Housing  debts. — In  the  city,  approximately 
half  the  families  in  each  employment  group  re- 
ported payments  on  housing  debts  during  the 
year  (table  23).  (Housing  debts  included  debts 
for  the  purchase  of  the  home  or  for  major  im- 
provements.) These  represented  three-fourths 
of  the  homeowner  families  in  each  group.  The 


average  amount  paid  on  housing  debts  by  those 
reporting  was  $714  in  families  with  employed 
wives  and  $790  in  those  with  nonemployed 
wives. 

About  10  percent  of  the  urban  families  in 
each  employment  status  group  assumed  some 
housing  debt  (table  24).  The  debt  assumed  by 
these  families  was  considerably  less  in  the  em- 
ployed- than  the  nonemployed-wife  households, 
averaging  $2,174  and  $5,023,  respectively. 

In  the  open  country,  the  proportion  paying 
debts  on  their  home  was  smaller  than  in  the 
city,  and  it  was  larger  for  employed-  than  for 
nonemployed-wife  families.  In  the  open  country 
sample,  as  a  whole,  43  percent  of  the  employed- 
and  28  percent  of  the  nonemployed-wife  fam- 
ilies reported  payments  on  housing  debts.  These 
proportions  represented  50  and  38  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  the  homeowners.  Payments  made 
by  these  families  averaged  $705  and  $618  in  the 
respective  employment-status  groups. 

Housing  debts  were  assumed  by  7  percent  of 
the  employed-  and  5  percent  of  the  nonem- 
ployed-wife families  in  the  open  country.  Aver- 
age amounts  of  such  debt  assumed  by  these 
families  during  the  year  were  about  the  same — 
$3,954  and  $3,865,  respectively. 

Use  of  Paid  Service  for  Household  Tasks 

Each  wife  was  questioned  about  her  use  dur- 
ing the  year  of  paid  service  for  laundry  work 
(in  the  home  or  away),  child  care  (at  home  or 
away) ,  general  housework,  such  as  cleaning  and 
meal  preparation,  and  sewing.  Although  these 


Table  23. — HOUSING  DEBT:  Families  pmjing  on  housing  debt  and  average  amount  paid  in  1960,  by  age  and 

employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families  i 

oaving  on 

Average  amount  paid  by- 

Residence  and  age  of  wife 

housing  debt 

All  families 

Families  reporting 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban: 
All 

Percent 

54 

Percent 

48 

Dollars 

384 

Dollars 

382 

Dollars 

714 

Dollars 

790 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years--    -     .  .. 

46 
64 
50 

40 
58 
46 

388 
436 
343 

317 
458 
361 

844 
684 
687 

801 
795 

40-54  years  .     

778 

Open  country: 

All 

43 

28 

306 

171 

705 

618 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years          ._    .. 

49 
55 
30 

36 
32 
18 

283 
443 
185 

252 
177 
110 

583 
807 
621 

701 
556 

40-54  years -. 

599 
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Table  24. — HOUSING  DEBT:  Families  assuming  housing  debt  and  average  amount  assumed  in  1960,  by  age  and 

employment  status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Families 

assuming 

Average  amount  assumed  by — 

Residence  and  age  of  wife 

housing  debt 

All  families 

Families  reporting 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Nonemployed 
wives 

Urban: 

All.    

Percent 

10 

Percent 

9 

Dollars 

211 

Dollars 

428 

Dollars 
2,174 

Dollars 

5,023 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years    ..  . 

3 
10 
12 

10 
8 

7 

14 
367 
190 

824 
148 
392 

500 
3,550 
1,516 

7,912 
1,752 

40— 54  years _ 

5,404 

Open  country: 

All 

7 

5 

264 

210 

3,954 

3,865 

Under  30  years 

30-39  years 

14 
3 
7 

6 
5 
6 

569 

68 

307 

424 

267 

9 

3,980 
2,400 
4,550 

7,072 
5,600 

40-54  years 

160 

services  are  not  the  only  types  of  paid  homemak- 
ing  service  the  families  may  have  had,  they 
are  probably  the  most  common. 

As  expected,  the  gainfully  employed  wives 
used  more  paid  service  than  the  full-time  home- 
makers.  In  the  city,  such  homemaking  help  was 
reported  by  83  percent  of  the  employed  wives 
and  48  percent  of  the  nonemployed  (table  25). 
The  difference  was  even  greater  in  the  open 
country,  where  82  percent  of  the  employed  as 
compared  with  40  percent  of  the  nonemployed 
wives  hired  some  service  done. 

The  job-holding  mothers  of  preschool  chil- 
dren used  more  paid  help  than  other  wives. 
About  9  in  10  of  both  gi'oups  of  employed 
mothers  reported  using  some  paid  service  dur- 
ing the  year.  Among  the  gainfully  employed 
wives,  those  with  all-adult  households  were  least 
likely  to  have  paid  service,  but  even  in  this 
group  about  three-fourths  had  some  such  help 
during  the  year. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  employed  wives  in 
the  city  and  three-fifths  in  the  open  country 
reported  paid  service  for  laundry  work.  More 
families  reported  this  type  of  service  than  any 
other,  except  families  with  preschool  children 
who  mentioned  child  care  first  and  laundry 
work  second.  About  one-third  of  the  employed 
wives  in  the  city  and  one-fourth  in  the  open 
country  had  some  paid  help  for  general  house- 
work, such  as  cleaning.  The  percentage  with 
such  help  was  considerably  higher  among  wives 
with  preschool  children  than  among  others.  Paid 
help  for  sewing  was  least  mentioned  in  the  city, 
but  in  the  open  country  more  working  wives  re- 


ported paid  help  for  sewing  than  for  general 
housework. 

Expenditures  for  paid  service. — Since  the 
amount  of  paid  service  varied  from  a  few  hours 
or  days  of  work  to  year-round  help,  expendi- 
tures ranged  from  a  few  dollars  to  several  hun- 
dred. Service  expenditures  were,  on  the  average, 
considerably  higher  in  households  with  em- 
ployed than  with  nonemployed  wives.  In  the 
city,  the  average  amount  spent  by  those  report- 
ing any  paid  service  was  $283  for  the  employed, 
$139  for  the  nonemployed  (table  26) .  The  fam- 
ilies with  the  highest  expense,  of  course,  were 
those  with  small  children  and  employed  wives. 
Their  average  was  $510,  almost  five  times  that 
of  their  nonemployed  counterparts. 

In  the  open  country,  expenditures  for  paid 
service  averaged  less  per  family  reporting  any 
than  in  the  city.  As  in  the  city,  however,  they 
were  larger  for  households  with  employed 
wives  ($186  compared  with  $36),  and  largest 
of  all  for  employed  wives  with  preschool  chil- 
dren (table  27) . 

Extra  expense  for  paid  service  for  the  em- 
ployed wives  in  the  samples  as  a  whole,  and  in 
the  three  types  of  families,  was  as  follows : 

Extra  expense  for 
paid  service 

Type  of  family:  Urban  Open  country 

All     $168  $137 

All-adult    28  49 

With      children      6-17 

years  only 145  93 

With     children     under 

6  years 384  314 
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Food  Management 

Data  obtained  in  the  interviews  provide  some 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  certain  food 
management  practices  that  might  aifect  food 
costs  differed  in  the  homes  of  employed  wives 
and  full-time  homemakers.  These  practices  have 
to  do  with  the  number  of  meals  prepared  and 
served  at  home,  meals  bought  and  eaten  away 
from  home,  and  baking  done  at  home  during 
the  week  preceding  the  interview.  Data  were 
also  obtained  about  food  preservation  done  in 
the  home,  and  lunches  bought  and  eaten  at 
school  by  children  during  the  schedule  year. 

Only  the  wives  who  actually  worked  away 
from  home  the  week  before  the  interview  were 
classified  as  "employed"  for  the  analysis  of  data 
relating  to  that  week.  The  number  currently 
employed — that  is,  with  a  job — was  smaller 
then  than  the  number  employed  during  the 
schedule  year.  Moreover,  some  who  were  cur- 
rently employed  did  not  work  during  the  week 
before  the  interview.  Two  urban  and  one  open 
country  families  were  away  from  home  vaca- 
tioning all  week,  so  were  not  included  in  the 
analysis  of  food  practices.  The  numbers  classi- 
fied as  employed  and  nonemployed  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  interview  were  as  follows : 

Number  of — 
Sample  Employed      Nonemployed 

wives  wives 

Urban    137  212 

Open  country 161  202 

Total     298  414 

Meals  prepared  at  home. — About  18  of  the 
week's  21  meals  were  prepared  and  served  at 
home  in  the  households  with  currently  em- 
ployed wives,  and  20  in  those  with  nonemployed 


wives,  on  the  average  (table  28).  The  number 
in  the  employed-wife  households  was  smaller 
mainly  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  noon 
meals  prepared  there.  The  number  of  noon 
meals  at  home  was  especially  low  in  2-person 
employed-wife  households,  since  both  wife  and 
husband  were  likely  to  have  lunch  at  work.  The 
average  number  of  morning  and  evening  meals 
prepared  at  home  was  about  the  same  in  em- 
ployed- as  in  nonemployed-wife  households. 
(Meals  at  home,  as  reported  here,  do  not  in- 
clude packed  lunches  taken  from  home  and 
eaten  at  work  or  school.) 

The  chore  of  preparing  meals  was  lightened 
for  some  homemakers — and  more  of  the  em- 
ployed than  the  nonemployed — by  help  from 
other  family  members  or  paid  workers.  In  the 
city,  about  64  percent  of  the  employed  wives  and 
50  percent  of  the  nonemployed  reported  that  a 
family  member  or  paid  worker  prepared  or 
helped  to  prepare  some  meals  during  the  week. 
In  the  open  country,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
relatively  few  wives  in  either  group  had  help 
with  meal  preparation  (27  and  17  percent,  re- 
spectively) . 

Meals  bought  and  eaten  atvay  from  home. — 
Data  on  meals  purchased  and  eaten  away  from 
home  during  the  week  preceding  the  interview 
(other  than  at  work  or  school)  indicated  that 
the  employed-wife  families  did  not  make  a  habit 
of  "eating  out"  because  of  the  homemaker's  job. 
In  the  city,  in  fact,  the  percentage  of  families 
reporting  meals  away  from  home — other  than 
at  work  or  school — was  smaller  when  the  wife 
was  employed  than  when  she  was  not  (11  and 
16  percent,  respectively)  (table  29) .  In  the  open 
country,  however,  the  situation  was  reversed; 
the  percentage  with  members  eating  out  during 


Table  28. — MEALS  AT  HOME:  Average  number  of  meals  prepared  in  a  week,  by  household  size  and  employ- 
ment status  of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Employed  wives 

Nonemployed  wives 

Residence  and  household  size 

All 
meals 

Morning 
meal 

Noon 
meal 

Evening 
meal 

AH 
meals 

Morning 
meal 

Noon       !    Evening 

meal              meal 

1 

Urban: 
All 

Number 
18.1 

Number 
6.8 

Number 
4.8 

Number 
6.5 

A^umber 
20.3 

Number 
6.9 

Number 
6.6 

Number 
6.7 

2  persons 

16.2 
18.4 
19.2 

6.2 
6.9 
7.0 

3.5 
5.1 

5.4 

6.5 
6.5 
6.8 

19.3 

20.4 
20.6 

6.7 
6.9 
7.0 

6.0 
6.8 
6.7 

6.6 

3  or  4  persons. - 

6.7 

5  or  6  persons 

6.9 

Open  country: 

All 

17.9 

7.0 

4.5 

6.5 

20.0 

6.9 

6.4 

6.7 

2  persons 

3  or  4  persons 

16.5 
18.1 
18.5 

7.0 
7.0 
6.9 

3.8 
4.5 
5.0 

5.7 
6.6 
6.7 

19.9 
19.9 
20.3 

6.9 
6.9 
6.9 

6.5 
6.3 
6.7 

6.4 

6.7 

5  or  6  persons 

6.7 
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the  week  was  a  little  higher  when  the  wife  was 
employed  (11  percent  compared  with  »  per- 
cent) .  The  average  expenditure  made  for  these 
meals  by  the  families  reporting  them  was 
slightly  higher  for  those  with  employed  wives 
in  the  city,  and  for  those  with  nonemployed 
wives  in  the  country. 

Home  baking. — Gainful  employment  of  the 
wife  seemed  to  reduce,  to  some  extent,  the 
amount  of  baking  done  at  home.  However, 
home-baked  foods  were  still  family  fare  in  most 
of  the  households  even  when  the  homemaker 
was  a  job-holder.  These  general  conclusions 
were  drawn  from  information  given  about  the 
baking  at  home,  during  1  week,  of  8  types  of 
baked  products:  Yeast  bread  or  rolls;  biscuits; 
cornbread;  muffins;  cake  or  gingerbread;  cook- 
ies; pies  or  other  pastry;  and  waffles  or  griddle 
cakes. 

In  the  city,  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion 
of  employed  than  nonemployed  wives  reported 
baking  done  in  the  home  the  week  before  the 
interview  (86  and  96  percent,  respectively) 
(table  30) .  Also,  the  quantity  of  baking  done 
during  the  week — as  measured  by  the  number 
of  batches  made  by  those  baking — was  some- 
what smaller  in  the  employed-wife  families. 
They  baked  an  average  of  seven  batches  per 
week  compared  with  eight  batches  in  the  fam- 
ilies with  nonemployed  wives.  Surprisingly 
enough,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  nonemployed 
than  of  the  employed-wife  families  who  baked 
used  packaged  mixes — 51  and  40  percent,  re- 
spectively (table  31). 

In  the  open  country,  almost  all  wives  reported 
baking  done  in  the  home  during  the  week — 93 
percent  of  the  employed  and  97  percent  of  the 
nonemployed.  However,  the  average  number  of 
batches  baked  in  these  homes  was  considerably 
smaller  when  the  wife  was  employed — only  10, 
compared  with  15  in  households  with  nonem- 
ployed homemakers.  The  employed  wives  were 
more  likely  to  use  packaged  mixes.  In  fact,  of 
the  homemakers  reporting  baking,  about  twice 
as  many  employed  as  nonemployed  used  mixes 
during  the  week,  or  42  percent  compared  with 
23  percent. 

Lunches  at  school. — Information  was  ob- 
tained about  lunches  the  children  bought  and 
ate  at  school  during  the  schedule  year.  Most  of 
the  families  with  children  of  school  age — 6  to 
17  years — reported  expenditures  for  such 
lunches.  These  expenditures  averaged  about  the 
same  for  employed-  as  for  nonemployed-wife 
families  in  both  city  and  open  country. 

In  the  city,  93  percent  of  the  employed  and 
85  percent  of  the  nonemployed  wives  with 
school-age  children  reported  lunches  bought  at 
school  during  the  year.  Average  expenditures  of 
these  families  for  the  lunches  were  $77  and  $75, 
respectively. 


In  the  open  country,  96  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed and  88  percent  of  the  nonemployed  wives 
with  school-age  children  reported  lunches  pur- 
chased at  school,  with  expenditures  averaging 
$64  and  $60,  respectively. 

Home  food  preservation. — All  homemakers 
were  questioned  about  home  preservation  of 
food  by  freezing  and  canning  during  the  sched- 
ule year.  (Canning  here  includes  the  making  of 
pickles,  jellies  ana  jams,  as  well  as  canning  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats.)  The  data  indi- 
cate that  the  food-preservation  practices  of  em- 
ployed and  nonemployed  wives  m  both  city  and 
open  country  followed  the  same  general  pat- 
tern: The  employed  wives  were  somewhat  less 
likely  to  preserve  food,  but  those  who  did  "put 
up"  about  as  much,  on  the  average,  as  the  non- 
employed. 

In  the  city,  29  percent  of  the  employed  and 
41  percent  of  the  nonemployed  wives  as  a  whole 
reported  some  freezing  or  canning  during  the 
year  (table  32).  The  average  quantity  of  food 
preserved  by  both  groups  was  about  140  pounds. 
Only  the  large  city  families  (5  or  6  members) 
differed  from  this  overall  pattern,  with  rela- 
tively more  employed  wives  preserving  food, 
but  in  considerably  smaller  quantity  than  the 
nonemployed. 

In  the  open  country,  where  many  have  home- 
produced  foods  to  use,  families  did  much  more 
home  preservation  than  those  in  the  city.  As  in 
the  city  families,  those  with  employed  wives 
were  somewhat  less  likely  to  preserve  food  (72 
percent  compared  with  82  percent  of  the  non- 
employed-wife families) .  As  in  the  city  also,  the 
employed-wife  families  that  did  any  preserva- 
tion compared  favorably  with  the  others  in 
average  quantity  of  food  frozen  or  canned  (459 
pounds  and  496  pounds,  respectively).  The 
large  families  (5  or  6  persons)  again  differed 
from  this  overall  picture.  About  the  same  per- 
centage of  employed-  as  nonemployed-wife  fam- 
ilies of  this  size  reported  food-preservation 
activities,  and  the  employed  put  up  the  larger 
quantity. 

Home  Sewing 

In  general,  the  job-holding  wives  were  less 
likely  than  the  full-time  homemakers  to  do  home 
sewing  for  the  family,  and  those  who  did  sew 
made  fewer  garments,  on  the  average. 

In  the  city,  37  percent  of  the  employed  and 
47  percent  of  the  nonemployed  wives  reported 
that  they  did  some  sewing  (other  than  mend- 
ing) during  the  year  (table  33) .  The  percentage 
of  wives  who  did  home  sewing  was  about  the 
same  regardless  of  family  size  among  the  em- 
ployed, but  was  considerably  higher  in  the  small 
than  in  the  large  families  among  the  nonem- 
ployed. Compared  with  full-time  homemakers  in 
the  same  family  size  group,  relatively  fewer  of 
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Table  33. — HOME  SEWING:  Wives  doing  home  sewing  {other  than  mending)  during  1960,  and  average  number 
of  garments  made,  by  employment  status  of  wife  and  household  size;  urban  and  open  country 

(Averages  based  on  number  of  wives  sewing) 


Urban 

Open  country 

Household  size 

Families  sewing 

Garments  made 

Families  sewing 

Ciarments  made 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

Employed 
wives 

Non- 
employed 
wives 

All 

Percent 
37 

Percent 
47 

Number 
8 

Number 
11 

Percent 
41 

Percent 
58 

Number 
11 

Number 
12 

2  persons  - 

34 
38 
36 

63 
49 
34 

6 

8 

12 

5 
13 
13 

34 
40 
49 

57 
57 
61 

6 
12 
11 

9 

3  or  4  persons        _  _     

12 

5  or  6  persons 

12 

the  employed  wives  sewed  in  families  of  2,  or 
3  or  4,  but  about  the  same  proportion  sewed 
in  families  of  5  or  6.  In  general,  the  employed 
wives  who  sewed  made  a  somewhat  smaller 
average  number  of  garments  during  the  year 
than  the  employed  wives  (8  and  11,  respec- 
tively) . 

In  the  open  country,  41  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed and  58  percent  of  the  nonemployed  wives 
did  home  sewing.  Relatively  more  employed 
wives  sewed  when  they  had  5-  or  6-member 


families  than  when  they  had  only  2,  but  about 
the  same  percentage  of  nonemployed  wives 
sewed  regardless  of  family  size.  As  compared 
with  nonemployed  wives  with  families  similar 
in  size  to  their  own,  the  percentage  of  employed 
wives  who  did  home  sewing  was  considerably 
smaller  in  families  of  2,  and  somewhat  smaller 
in  families  of  3  or  4  and  5  or  6.  The  employed 
wives  who  did  home  sewing  made  one  less  gar- 
ment, on  the  average,  than  the  nonemployed 
(11  and  12,  respectively). 


HOUSING  AND  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT  AND  AUTOMOBILES 


Homeownership  and  Household  Facilities 

Homeowner  ship. — Homeownership  was  some- 
what higher  among  employed-  than  nonem- 
ployed-wife  families,  in  both  city  and  open 
country.  In  the  city,  73  percent  of  the  employed- 
and  65  percent  of  the  nonemployed-wife  fam- 


ilies owned  the  homes  they  lived  in  (table  34). 
The  higher  ownership  rate  of  the  e»nployed- 
wife  urban  families  was  due  to  their  greater 
concentration  at  the  high  income  levels,  for  they 
had  no  ownership  advantage  over  nonemployed- 
wife  families  in  their  own  income  group.  This 
greater  concentration  of  employed-wife  families 


Table  34. — HOMEOWNERSHIP:  Families  owning  homes,  by  family  income  and  employment  status  of  wife; 

urban  and  open  country 


Family  income 
(after  tax) 


Urban 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


Open  country 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


All 

Under  $3,000... 
$3,00O-$4,999__ 
$5,00O-$6,999._ 
$7,000  and  over 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


73 


0) 


48 
82 
84 


65 


44 
60 

82 
100 


86 


86 
87 
87 
83 


Percent 


72 


60 

80 

79 

100 


1 4  families  only,  included  in  total  but  not  shown  separately. 
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at  high  income  levels,  in  turn,  was  due  to  the 
wife's  earnings.  Thus,  the  wife's  employment 
appears  to  have  helped  some  families  achieve 
ownership  by  shifting  them  to  a  higher  income 
level. 

In  the  open  country,  86  percent  of  the  em- 
ployed- and  72  percent  of  the  nonemployed-wife 
families  owned  their  homes.  Here  the  difference 
seemed  less  related  to  income  than  to  other 
factors — possibly  age  (the  employed-wife  fam- 
ilies were  a  somewhat  older  group)  or  differ- 
ences in  family  goals.  The  employed-wife  fami- 
lies had  somewhat  higher  ownership  rates  than 
the  nonemployed  at  their  own  income  level,  ex- 
cept at  the  $7,000-and-over  level. 

Facilities. — In  the  city,  homes  of  the  em- 
ployed- and  nonemployed-wife  families  differed 
little  with  regard  to  the  common  facilities.  All 
had  running  water  and  private  flush  toilet; 
almost  all  had  continuous  hot  water  and  bath  or 
shower;  86  and  81  percent,  respectively,  had  a 
telephone;  and  about  50  percent  of  each  group 
had  a  furnace  (table  35).  Among  families  at  a 
given  income  level — low,  medium,  or  high — the 
employed-wife  families  were  less  likely  to  have 
a  furnace  than  those  with  nonemployed  wives. 
At  the  low  income  level  ($3,000  to  $4,999)  the 
employed-wife  families  were  also  less  likely  to 
have  a  telephone. 

In  the  open  country,  a  larger  proportion  of 
employed-  than  nonemployed-wife  families  had 
each  of  the  listed  facilities  (running  water,  con- 
tinuous hot  water,  private  flush  toilet,  bath  or 
shower,  furnace,  and  telephone)  (table  36). 
Compared  with  families  in  their  own  income 
group,  those  with  employed  wives  had  some 
advantage  in  ownership  of  these  facilities  at  the 
$3,000-to-$4,999  level,  and  those  with  nonem- 
ployed wives  at  the  $5,000-to-$6,999  level. 

Household  Appliances  and  Equipment 

Major  appliances. — In  the  city,  rates  of  own- 
ership of  major  household  appliances  generally 
differed  little  between  families  of  employed  and 
nonemployed  wives  (table  35).  The  homes  of  all 
employed  wives  and  all  but  one  nonemployed 
wife  had  an  electric  refrigerator,  over  95  per- 
cent of  each  had  a  TV,  and  over  90  percent  an 
electric  or  gas  range.  Few  families  (less  than 
15  percent)  owned  home  freezers,  dryers,  dish- 
washers, and  air  conditioners,  and  the  nonem- 
ployed-wife families  had  whatever  ownership 


advantage  existed  for  these.  The  proportion 
owning  vacuum  cleaners  and  sewing  machines 
was  slightly  higher  among  employed-wife  fam- 
ilies and  electric  washing  machines  among  the 
nonemployed.  Among  families  with  incomes  at 
the  same  level,  the  nonemployed-  rather  than  the 
employed-wife  families  were  likely  to  have  the 
advantage  in  ownership  of  the  various  appli- 
ances. 

In  the  open  country,  all  employed  and  all  but 
one  nonemployed  wife  had  electric  refrigera- 
tors. Most  (over  90  percent)  of  each  group  had 
electric  or  gas. ranges  and  television  sets,  and 
few  (less  than  10  percent)  had  dryers,  dish- 
washers, and  air  conditioners.  About  the  same 
percentage  of  employed  as  nonemployed  wives 
had  electric-washing  machines  and  sewing  ma- 
chines, but  the  employed  wife  was  more  likely 
to  have  the  recent  models  (automatic  washer, 
electric-sewing  machine).  A  larger  proportion 
of  employed  than  nonemployed  wives  had  home 
freezers  and  vacuum  cleaners.  Compared  with 
nonemployed-wife  families  at  the  same  income 
level  as  their  own,  however,  the  employed-wife 
families  had  the  lower  ownership  rate  for  most 
of  these  major  appliances,  at  both  the  $3,000- 
to-$4,999  and  $5,000-to-$6,999  levels. 

Small  electrical  equipment. — Rates  of  owner- 
ship for  most  of  the  14  listed  items  of  small 
electrical  equipment  for  the  home  were  about 
the  same  for  employed  as  for  nonemployed 
wives  in  the  city  (table  37).  They  were  gen- 
erally higher  for  employed  wives  in  the  open 
country,  however.  Food  mixers,  for  example, 
were  owned  by  about  7  in  10  urban  wives,  em- 
ployed and  nonemployed,  and  by  8  in  10  em- 
ployed and  6  in  10  nonemployed  wives  in  the 
open  country. 


Automobiles 

The  proportion  of  families  owning  at  least 
one  automobile  was  a  little  higher  when  the 
wife  was  employed  than  when  she  was  not 
(tables  35  and  36).  Because  the  wife's  employ- 
ment made  it  necessary  for  some  families  to 
buy  an  additional  car  for  her  to  use  to  get  to  and 
from  work,  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of 
the  families  with  employed  wives  reported  own- 
ing 2  or  more  cars  (28  and  14  percent,  respec- 
tively, in  the  city;  32  and  10  percent,  respec- 
tively, in  the  open  country) . 


LIMITATIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 


Findings  from  this  study  do  not  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  the  economic  worthwhileness  of  a 
wife's  gainful  employment.  The  data  apply  only 


to  families  in  a  small  geographic  area  and  do 
not  necessarily  hold  for  those  in  any  other  area. 
Moreover,  the  figures  given  are  averages  for 
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Running  water 

Continuous  hot  water 

Flush  toilet 

Bath  or  shower 

Furnace 

Telephone 

Ref  rigerat  or  ' 

Freezer  (separate) 

Electric  or  gas  range 

Electric  washing  machine 

Nonautomatic 

Automatic 

Dryer,  electric  or  gas 

Vacuum  cleaner 

Sewing  machine 

Electric 

Treadle 

Dishwasher 

Air  conditioner 

Television 

Automobile 

1  only 

2  or  more 
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Table  37. — SMALL  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT:  Families  owning  specified  items,  by  employment  status 

of  wife;  urban  and  open  country 


Item 


Urban 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


Open  country 


Employed 
wives 


Nonemployed 
wives 


Food  mixer 

Coffeemaker 

Toaster 

Deep-fat  fryer 

Frypan 

Grill 

Roaster 

Broiler 

Radio 

Fan 

Steam  iron  i 

Automatic  blanket 

Floor  polisher-scrubber 
Ironer 


Percent 


68 

60 

59 

28 

27 

14 

3 

0 

91 

85 

54 

30 

12 

2 


Percent 


69 

58 

58 

20 

24 

15 

2 

1 

87 

80 

61 

23 

9 

2 


Percent 


78 

67 

46 

32 

26 

11 

1 

4 

93 

80 

52 

34 

12 

6 


Percent 


57 

43 

30 

22 

17 

4 

2 

3 

87 

62 

45 

22 

4 

2 


1  All  families  with  no  steam  iron  had  a  standard  electric  iron  except  one.    This  family  (open  country,  employed  wife)  had 
no  electricity. 


groups  of  families;  they  do  not  necessarily  ap- 
ply to  any  one  family  in  the  area  studied.  Some 
of  the  employed  wives  received  earnings  much 
higher  than  the  average,  some  much  lower.  The 
same  can  be  said  about  their  job-related  ex- 
penses. Also,  a  net  income  that  seemed  too  low 
to  be  worth  the  effort  to  one  family  might  look 
quite  important  to  another. 

The  study  does  indicate  that  expenses  con- 
nected with  job-holding  may  be  sizable,  and 
therefore  warrant  careful  consideration  by  the 
wife  who  is  thinking  of  entering  paid  employ- 
ment. She  will  be  wise  to  make  a  realistic  esti- 
mate of  her  probable  earnings,  expenses,  and 
net  income  before  reaching  a  decision. 

Such  an  estimate  may  show  that  the  wife 
will  come  out  much  better  than  the  average  em- 
ployed wife  in  the  North  Carolina  areas,  in 
terms  of  net  income.  Some  items  of  expense 
listed  in  the  study  may  not  apply  to  her  at  all. 
For  example,  she  may  have  no  transportation 
expense  because  she  can  walk  to  work;  no  ex- 
pense for  meals  at  work  because  she  can  go 
home  for  lunch;  and  no  extra  expense  for  paid 
help  because  her  family  will  help  her  do  the 
household  tasks. 

A  wife's  estimate  of  job  expenses  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  include  some  items  not  listed 
in  this  study.  She  may  find  from  experience  as 
an  employed  wife  that  she  incurs  additional  ex- 
penses. For  example,  she  may  spend  more  for 
food  at  home  because  she  uses  prepared  and 
partially-prepared    foods   and   more   expensive 


cuts  of  meat  to  reduce  preparation  time.  Or 
she  may  buy  more  ready-to-wear  clothing  for 
the  children  because  she  has  no  time  to  sew. 

Some  of  the  expenses  charged  off  as  employ- 
ment costs  in  calculating  the  net  income  of  the 
employed  wives  do  actually  provide  some  gain 
or  benefit  to  the  family.  For  example,  amounts 
deducted  for  social  security  provide  insurance 
against  certain  hazards  and  build  toward  re- 
tirement income.  Payments  to  other  retirement 
plans  may  eventually  come  back  as  retirement 
income  or  be  returned  in  whole  or  in  part  if  the 
woman  stops  working  before  reaching  retire- 
ment age.  The  cost  of  meals  at  work  is  only  in 
part  an  added  expense,  since  the  wife's  meals 
at  home  would  cost  something,  too. 

Limitation  of  this  study  to  economic  aspects 
of  the  wife's  employment  does  not  imply  that 
these  are  the  only  aspects — or  even  the  most 
important  ones — to  be  considered.  Social  and 
psychological  aspects,  as  related  to  the  wife  her- 
self and  to  members  of  her  family,  will  fre- 
quently be  of  as  much  concern  to  her  if  not 
more. 

Opportunities  for  gainful  employment  for 
women  are  increasing  year  by  year;  standards 
and  costs  of  living  are  rising;  educational  levels 
of  women  are  improving.  All  of  these  are  de- 
velopments that  will  encourage  wives  to  con- 
sider the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  em- 
ployment outside  the  home,  and  to  enter  the 
labor  force  in  increasing  numbers. 
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THE  SAMPLE  8 


The  North  Carolina  families  who  provided  in- 
formation in  the  survey  of  job-related  expendi- 
tures and  management  practices  of  working 
wives  were  visited  during  May  through  July 
1961.  The  urban  families  were  in  Gastonia,  a 
city  with  a  population  of  37,000.  The  open  coun- 
try families  were  in  rural  areas  of  Cleveland, 
Lincoln,  and  Rutherford  Counties.  Open  coun- 
try excludes  rural  places  with  a  population  of 
100  or  more. 

Since  management  practices  and  expendi- 
tures of  a  group  of  families  with  employed 
wives  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of  a  group 
wuth  nonemployed  wives,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  two  groups  be  similar  in  other  respects. 
Therefore,  interviews  were  requested  only  from 
families  that  met  specified  eligibility  require- 
ments, as  described  on  page  3.  To  locate  these 
families,  2,256  housing  units  were  visited — 
1,145  in  the  urban  and  1,111  in  the  open  coun- 
try areas.  Of  these  housing  units,  3  and  7  per- 
cent, respectively,  were  vacant.  In  the  occupied 
units,  2  percent  of  the  households  in  the  city  and 
3  percent  in  the  open  country  were  not  con- 
tacted. 

Comparison  of  the  households  visited  in  the 
survey  with  those  enumerated  in  the  1960  Cen- 
sus indicates  that  those  visited  were,  in  general, 
a  good  representation  of  the  universe  (table 
38) .  Because  the  Census  rural  households  in- 
clude those  in  places  with  population  up  to 
2,500  they  are  not  strictly  comparable  to  the 
open  country  households  of  the  survey.  This 
may  account  for  the  larger  proportion  of  home- 


8  This  section  was  prepared  by  Carol  Jaeger  of  the 
Survey  Statistics  Staff,  Consumer  and  Food  Economics 
Research  Division. 


owners  among  surveyed  than  Census  house- 
holds. 

The  restrictive  eligibility  requirements  dis- 
qualified 62  percent  of  the  households  visited 
in  the  urban  areas  and  60  percent  in  the  open 
country.  The  three  most  frequent  causes  of  in- 
eligibility of  urban  households  were,  in  this 
order :  No  couple  in  the  household,  wife  55  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  husband  employed  less  than 
1,000  hours  during  1960  (table  39).  The  same 
three  causes  of  .ineligibility  were  most  frequent 
in  the  open  country,  but  in  a  different  order,  as 
follows :  Wife  55  years  of  age  or  over,  husband 
employed  less  than  1,000  hours,  and  no  couple 
in  the  household.  Proportionately  more  families 
in  the  city  than  in  the  open  country  were  in- 
eligible because  they  had  seven  or  more 
members. 

Of  the  eligible  households,  50  percent  in  the 
city  and  45  percent  in  the  open  country  had 
employed  wives.  Ten  percent  of  the  eligible 
households  in  each  of  these  areas  were  not  inter- 
viewed. The  major  reason  was  "no  contact," 
which  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  nonre- 
sponse  in  the  city  and  71  percent  in  the  open 
country. 

The  eligible  and  ineligible  households  differed 
in  each  of  the  five  characteristics  compared  be- 
cause of  the  specific  eligibility  requirements 
(table  40).  However,  the  participating  eligibles 
and  all  eligibles  differed  little.  Therefore,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  any  bias  was  introduced 
because  of  nonresponse  of  eligibles. 

The  sample  may  be  considered  a  good  cross 
section  of  the  universe  represented.  However, 
because  the  universe  was  specifically  limited,  no 
generalizations  to  other  groups  are  warranted. 


Table  ZS.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS:  1960  Census  and  survey  data;  urban  and  rural  i 


1  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1960  Census,  North  Carolina. 

2  Gastonia,  N.C. 

2  Cleveland,  Lincoln,  and  Rutherford  Counties,  N.C. 
■*  All  rural  households  in  the  above  counties. 
^  Open  country  households  in  the  above  counties. 
*  Not  available. 


Characteristic 

L^rban  ^ 

Rural  3 

1960  Census 

Survey 

1960  Census  ^ 

Survey  ■' 

Average  size 

Contains  only  one  couple 

Homeowner 

Nonwhite 

Owns  TV 

Farm  household 

number.. 

percent.. 

do 

do 

do.... 

do     __ 

3.5 

74.8 
55.4 
16.7 

3.4 
71.8 
58.7 
15.3 
97.7 

3.8 
81.7 
66.7 
12.1 
85.6 
22.4 

3.9 
82.6 

72.7 
12.0 
85.3 
19.7 
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Table  39. — INELIGIBLE  HOUSEHOLDS:  Number  of  households  and  reasons  for  ineligibility;  urban  and 

open  country  i 


Characteristic 


Open  country 


Number  of  inehgible  households 

No  couple  in  household 

Wife  55  years  of  age  or  more 

Husband  employed  less  than  1,000  hours 

Wife  employed  81-999  hours 

7  or  more  persons  in  household 

Wife  employed  as  domestic 

Not  keeping  house  all  year 

More  than  one  couple  in  household 

Income  over  $  15,000 

Wife  employed  with  husband  in  own  business 

Wife  employed  less  than  81  hours  supplemented  by  work  at  home 


614 


Percent 


40 

23 

20 

48 

14 

25 

13 

16 

10 

3 

6 

8 

6 

3 

4 

6 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

(?) 

1  A  household  ineligible  for  more  than  one  reason  is  counted  more  than  once. 

2  Less  than  0.5  of  1  percent. 


Table  m.— ELIGIBLE  AND  INELIGIBLE  HOUSEHOLDS:  Number  and  characteristics  of  households; 

urban  and  open  country 


Urban 

Open  country 

Characteristic 

Eligible 

Ineligible 

Eligible 

Ineligible 

All 

Participating 

All 

Participating 

Households number  _  _ 

Average  size do 

Homeowner percent .  - 

Owns  TV do 

Farm  operator       _  _  do 

391 
3.7 
69.2 
97.7 

351 
3.8 
69.2 
97.7 

687 
3.2 
52.7 
89.1 

405 

3.8 
78.0 
95.8 
13.8 

4.4 

364 

3.8 
79.1 
96.4 
12.9 

4.1 

614 

4.0 

69.2 

78.4 

23.6 

Non  white do 

6.1 

4.8 

21.1 

17.0 
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